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IF YOU HAVE A 


SOLDIER FRIEND— 


PRESENT HIM WITH © 


WRITING KIT. 


Quite apart from the convenience it will give, it will make 
it easy for him to write home. Just think what a 
comfort these letters will be. You cannot choose any- 
thing more useful. 


WE RECOMMEND THIS 
SIMPLE AND INEXPEN- 
SIVE OUTFIT FOR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


A No. 2C **SWAN” 

Safety Fount Pen 12/ 6 

May be carried in any position 
without leakage. 


A **Swan” Metal ] 
Pocket - - - / 2: 


Protects the pen from breakage. 


ALL THESE ee See 


Tablets - . - 


ARE MADE IN 40 in small tube. For use— 
ENGLAND AND one tablet to a penful of water. 
SOLD BY 

STATIONERS Complete Outfit 
AND POST 
JEWELLERS. 1 4/- FREE 


MAY WE SEND OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., ™° Usnpon, Won 


BRANCHES—38 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 10 Rue Neuve, Brussels; 
Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; and at New York, Chicago, ‘l’oronto, and Sydney. 
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PEACE AND WAR The armoured motor car on the right and the agricultural scene Estate left typify 
. other, the operations which produce the staff of life. LandseerS ll-known pict 


His Peace picture shows happy children on the Dover cliffs playi™3 With lambs by 


_ 


cultural scene Of the | 
>» Landseer’s Well_, 


wer cliffs playi™S with 


eft typify the striking contrast between Peace and War. 
nown pictures more obviously present the same contrast. 
lambs by the side of rusty and dismounted cannon. 


In the one case we see an instrument of death; in the 
His War picture shows the carnage of the battlefield. 
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A German picture of one of the submarines which are to extinguish Britain’s mercantile marine. 
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ee TEEN, BELGE as tO CPT 
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berghe, Middelkerke, and Zeebrugge. 


This seaplane is one of the aerial fleet which recently made two very effective attacks on Ostend, Blanken- 
, Dutch reports declare that our bombs played havoc with the enemy’s 
base at Ghistelles, where the lines of communication were seriously damaged. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN THE EAST. 


By John 


is chiefly centred upon 

the new offensive which the Germans have 

taken in the east. Its reason is obvious. They 
know that Russia will presently have large rein- 
forcements in the field, and they know that the 
same thing will happen in the west. But they have 
their.own new formations now ready, and they hope 
to use them first. In Berlin, it is-said, one scarcely 
hears anything about the western front. All the 
talk is about von Hindenburg in the east, for there 
Germany hopes to strike a heavy blow and then 
make terms with Russia. She curiously misjudges 
the spirit of the Empire of the Czar. 


[tse new. this week 


The Advance from East Prussia. 

About February 4 the Germans concentrated at 
least five new army corps on the front behind 
the Masurian Lakes. The commander was von 
Buelow (not apparently the general of that name 
whom we have known in the west), and he had with 
him General von Eichhorn, a soldier with a great 
reputation who has not yet been tested in this war. 
On the 7th the advance began, the two wings being 
pushed well forward. The left wing moved by 
Suwalki and Seyny towards the Niemen, and the 
right wing against the line of the Narev between 
Ostrolenka and the fortress of Osowietz. On each 
flank large bodies of cavalry spread out in a wide 
circuit, operating in the north on the right bank 
of the Niemen towards the important town of Kovno, 
and on the south towards the lower Narev. The 
extreme flanks need not concern us. The right 
bank of the Niemen just inside the Russian frontier 
is a difficult country to operate in, because of the 
number of tributaries to be passed before Kovno 
is reached. The left centre seems to have moved 
rapidly along the causeway to Seyny, and by no 
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is virtually on the Niemen. The right centre, which 
had the railway from Lyck to Osowietz to help it, 
has also made good progress, and is now on the line 
of the Bobr, with its vanguard threatening Grodno. 

The Russians, who cannot have more than five 
army corps against the German ten, and who have 
no lateral railways behind them to help them t0 
concentrate against the enemy, were compelled t? 
fall back in some haste. Russia may now be regret- 
ting the absence of General Rennenkampf, who had 
unique experience of campaigns in that district. 
The Russian right and left seem to have retired safely 
and taken up their prepared positions along the 
Niemen and the Bobr. But something happened t° 
their centre at Lyck. Retreating m that neighbour- 
hood is always a difficult business, and the troops 
at Lyck seem to have held their position long after 
the two wings had fallen back. They eventually 
got away, but not without losing a large number ° 
prisoners and a certain number of guns. The Germa? 
reports of captures cannot be relied upon, They 
claim to have taken 60,000 captives, but that would 
be nearly the whole strength of the Russia? 
centre, and they certainly did not achieve anythins 
approaching a Sedan. We know that it is thet 
habit to include in their list of prisoners the local 
inhabitants, whom for some reason or other they 
transfer across the border. 

It may help us to estimate this affair at its true 
value if we remember what happened in the same 
district in September. Then von Hindenburg, fresh 
from his crushing victory at Tannenberg, drove Ke? 
nenkampf across the frontier towards the Nieme?: 
Then, as now, the Germans claimed great victories 
and a multitude of prisoners, especially at what they 
call the first battle of Augustovo, which now turns 
out to have been a small rearguard action. They 
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advanced very much on the same lines by Seyny 
and Osowietz. The Russians retired across the 
Niemen, and for two days von Hindenburg tried to 
force a passage. He completely failed, and had to 
fall back upon Suwalki, while Rennenkampf swung 
round his left wing by Osowietz and all but caught 
him in the forest of Augustovo. In the second 
battle at that place the Russians took 60,000 pris- 
Oners, on the Germans’ own admission. Von Hin- 
denburg fell back hurriedly across the frontier, and 
did not stop till he had reached his prepared posi- 
tions at the Masurian Lakes, 

It is clear that fighting on the East Prussian 
frontier falls into certain stereotyped forms deter- 
mined by the nature of the country. A large 
Numerical superiority can always push the enemy 
| back, but not beyond a certain fixed line. That 
) line is for the Germans the Niemen, and for the 

Russians the Masurian Lakes. Retreating either 
Way is difficult, more difficult now than it was in 
September, and the advancing force inevitably 
makes many prisoners. We do not believe that 
von Buelow is likely to force the line of the Niemen, 


for, once there, the Russians can get up reinforce- 
ments from the great military station at Vilna. 

The more dangerous point is in the south at 
Ostrolenka and just east of it. There the country 
is easier going than in the Augustovo marshes, and 
the Narev line, which is defended by old-fashioned 
fortresses, is on an average only some twenty-five 
miles from the main line between Warsaw and 
Petrograd. If the Germans. succeeded in cutting 
this railway they would temporarily isolate Warsaw 
—an achievement of very great strategic importance, 
If this success were accompanied by a strong attack 
On the centre against the Russian positions on the 
Bzura and the Rawka, it is conceivable that Warsaw 
might fall. It is possible that all this attack on the 
Niemen is intended to cover an assault on Ostro- 
lenka and a movement against Warsaw itself. We 
Can be certain that the Grand Duke Nicholas is 
fully alive to this possibility. Russia is believed to 
have now got a new army of 2,000,000 fully equipped. 
If she can put these reserves, or any considerable 
Part of them, into the field within the next week 
then the German strategy must fail. 


The Fighting in the Bukovina. 


The other important point in the eastern theatre 
is on the extreme Russian left, in the district of the 
Bukovina which marches with Rumania. Here the 
Germans have four new army corps and the Austrians 
probably as many more. The Russian force seems 
to be very weak, probably less than an army corps, 
for when Austria claimed last week to have taken 

12,000 prisoners, Russia replied that this was more 
than the total number of effectives on that part of 
her front. The Austro-German advance has so far 
Succeeded. It has taken Czernowitz, the capital of 
the Bukovina, which Brussilov first captured about 
the middle of September. It has also taken Kolo- 
mea, one of the chief centres of the Galician oil 
industry, though we may presume that the Russians 
before they fell back rendered the oil wells useless to 
the invader. 
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What is the German aim in this movement ? 
Ultimately, no doubt, to cut the main Galician rail- 
way which runs by Przemysl and Lemberg to Kiev. 
If she succeeded, she would automatically relieve 
Przemysl, retake Lemberg, and cut the communi- 
cations of Ivanov’s army in Western Galicia. But 
she is still a long way from this. Czernowitz is nearly 
150 miles from the Lemberg railway. What she 
can do, what indeed she has already done, is to cut 
the main lines connecting Rumania with the Russian 
front. Obviously this is an achievement of some 
political importance. Germany fears that Rumania 
at any moment may join the Allied cause, and she 
wishes to prevent her sending troops by the short- 
est way to the Russian front. 

It is impossible to forecast what may happen in 
this corner of the battlefield. If the Russian move- 
ment through the western and central Carpathian 
passes is successful, then the German armies will 
be threatened on their rear, and will be compelled 
to fall back. If at the same time Rumania were to 
enter into the lists, there might be a serious Teutonic 
disaster in the north-east corner of Hungary. Here, 
as in the north, everything depends upon how great 
are the new Russian formations, and how soon they 
can be ready. The Teutonic Powers are playing 


desperately against time, and if Russia succeeds in 
holding their advance for a week or two till she can 
fling her reinforcements into the struggle, the recent 
flanking moves will probably prove disastrous to 
her enemy. 


Colonel Deport, the creator of the famous 75-mm, 


French gun, the finest artillery weapon ever known 
in the history of warfare. 
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‘ . Wing-Commander C. R. Samson, R.N., who commanded 
An Admiral of the Ay. the aerial squadron which recently accomplished such splen- 
did work by attacking Belgian ports in German possession. 
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The Wilhelmina, a United States ship laden with grain for Hamburg, has been obliged to put into 


Falmouth under stress of weather. 
the British as contraband. 


HERE is no need fer us to worry unduly over 

Germany’s latest attempt to make our flesh 

creep by her threatened submarine blockade, 
Her bark has up to the present been worse than 
her bite, and, to put it plainly, she cannot possibly 
carry out such a blockade. In the first place, by 
international law a blockade is only recognized 
when it is effective—that is, if the blockading power 
has such a force that it is almost impossible for 
ships to get in or out of the enemy’s ports. Even 
if Admiral Tirpitz conld use the whole of his fleet, 
his force would hardly be large enough for the 
purpose, and submarines alone could not do it 
effectively, so that no blockade could legally exist. 


A Paper Blockade. 


We know that international legalities do not 
trouble Germany ; but if her submarines attempting 
the blockade sank neutral ships without the for- 
mality of taking them into port for legal condemna- 
tion before a prize court, she would only be adding 
to the number of her foes, for no self-respecting 
nation would submit to such treatment. Quite 
apart from this our fleet would not be idle, and 
until the German Navy has come out of port and 
defeated us a blockade would be impossible. Suc- 
cessful blockades have only been carried out by 
fleets able to keep at sea for months at a time in all 
weather, whereas submarines cannot remain away 
from their bases for long. Should they run out of 
oil, they become the prey of the first armed ship 
which meets them, The submarine must carefully 
avoid dangers to herself, but a blockading squadron 
must be continuously on the spot, ready and capable 
of meeting and overcoming resistance ; once it is 
compelled to sheer off the blockade is raised. 


Prior to her sailing it was expected that her cargo would be seized by 
She has saved trouble by entering a British port of her own free will. 


BLOCKADES PAST 


AND PRESENT. 


History repeating Itself. 


Although we are a maritime nation, the average 
man really knows very little about our naval annals, 
or he would recognize that history is merely re- 
peating itself ; the instrumerts of war are different, 
but the circumstances are practically the same. 
If Germany could really carry out her threat, she 
would not have waited six months to put it into 
execution. Having failed to blockade the east 
coast at her front door, she tries to bluff us by assert- 
ing that she is going to extend her operations to the 
whole of our ports. She may succeed in sinking a 
few merchant ships, but so far she has done us 
considerably less harm than the.French did in the 
year following Trafalgar. 

If the German professors of history were as 
learned as they would have us believe, they would 
know that their bombastic threats will only make 
them ridiculous, for the Kaiser’s admirals are trying 
to do with submarines what Napoleon failed to 
accomplish with privateers and light ships. His 
famous Berlin Decree was to ruin our trade and 
bring us to reason, but he had no fleet to make 
the blockade real. We replied by declaring a blockade 
of the coasts of all countries which obeyed him, 
with the result that though we suffered we were 
prosperous in comparison with France and other 
nations. Privateers and small squadrons and 
isolated ships were far more successful in inter- 
fering with British merchant vessels than the Ger- 
man submarines can possibly be, but in proportion 
to our trade—much smaller then than now—the 
damage was too slight to worry us. On the other 
hand, our blockade had a strong fleet to enforce it; 
so continental countries got tired of playing Napo- 
leon’s game, and were encouraged to join us in a 
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coalition which eventually brought about his down- 
fall. 


Nelson’s Blockade. 


At present the partial blockade of the German 
coast is very similar to that carried out by Nelson 
for nearly two years before Trafalgar. Like Admiral 
Jellicoe, his aim was not so much to contain the 
enemy’s fleet as to entice it out to battle. He tried 
ruses, he tried approaching the coast much as our 
fleet swept through the Bight of Heligoland, and 
there were the same sorties and retreats to port 
when the British tried to force an engagement. 
The work was even more trying than that carried 
out in the North Sea, for unfriendly neutrals were 
all round, the weather was often very bad, and 


no base was close at hand. Nelson had too 
few frigates and light ships to obtain informa- 


tion, his stores were low, and supplies at Malta 
and Gibraltar were insufficient to enable him to 
refit his ships properly; yet the constant cruising 
kept his men in hard condition, so that when at last 
Villeneuve got away he followed him until Trafalgar 
was won. 


Bottling up the Enemy. 


The far more stringent blockade of Brest was 
essentially the same though the underlying idea was 
different. In the latter case the French Fleet had to 
be kept bottled up in Brest harbour in order to pre- 
vent it from convoying across the Channel the army 
camped at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
If this could be done by preventing the French 
Fleet from putting to sea, so much the better, as an 


epic leaestneeee 
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action was only to be risked as a last resource, for 
a defeat would have rendered an invasion almost 
certain. To do this required a strong fleet ready 
for all emergencies, and when Earl St. Vincent was i 
command of operations he kept five battleships 
anchored close to the entrance to the harbour, 
with frigates and smaller ships inside them. 
Three other battleships cruised at hand ready to 
support the inside squadron, and out at sea within 
touch was the main squadron. In all weathers 
except when the wind made egress impossible, 
the admiral kept his ships in these positions, while 
on the west coast of France other vessels prevented 
stores and provisions from reaching the enemy from 
that side. 


No Blockade possible by Submarines. 

An inferior fleet cannot possibly blockade even 
a single harbour unless it has first disposed of the 
opposing squadron. That is, of course, provided the 
enemy does not remain quietly in his ports without 
making an attempt to break out. Togo contained 
the Russians at Port Arthur, thanks to the initial 
surprise attack and the subsequent damage done 
to their ships by mines; but when a determined 
attempt to get out was made a few managed (tc 
escape. In the same manner Germans attempting 
to blockade our coasts and cut off our commerce 
would have to settle with our fleet first. We must 
look forward to the loss of some ships, including valu- 
able lives, and even to the torpedoing of a transport 
or two; but until Admiral Ingenohl, or whoever is in 
supreme command of the German Fleet, smashes the 
British Navy a blockade is impossible. 


. 
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The harbour of Wilhelmshaven. 


Rumour has it that the Kaiser visited Wilhelmshaven on February 18 in 


order to instruct the commanders of submarines to torpedo every ship, whether enemy or neutral, at sight, 
and thus to inaugurate a reign of ‘‘frightfulness”’ in Britain. 
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THE GERMAN AS PRISONER OF WAR 


The Germans have 


GERMAN scout captured by the Russians in Poland being brought into the lines. 
recently claimed a great victory in East Prussia, where the number of prisoners is said to be 64,000. 


The Kaiser has reported that the ‘‘sacred land” of the Junkers is now free of the enemy. 


ERMAN prisoners captured by the British during the recent fighting are here being marched to the rear, 
where they will—unlike British captives in Germany—be treated with kindness and consideration. 


G 
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THE NEW ARMIES OF BRITAIN PREPARING 


e ‘ ite, i : 
graine , . meg _ “Ye f,imspect the 
No one is more keenly interested in the training of the new armies than the King. He is here seen visiting 8m more zea 


times throng the streets and ‘‘backs,” have discarded the gown for khaki, and are devoti# 


Physical exercises play a very important part in the training of the modern soldier. Men of the Queen’s wes 
are here shown enjoying their exercises. on Wimbledon Common, 
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| 
ING JN THEIR COMRADES ON FOREIGN FIELDS. 


— 
J Ca . inspect the Welsh Fusiliers, who are in training in that old university city. The undergraduates, who in normal 
ting i 8t more zealously to the work of war than they usually do to the studies of the “schools.” 


ire devotl# 


°uthorized physical instruction of the army includes numerous exercises for developing every muscle of the body. 
The exercise illustrated above is by no means so easy as it looks. 
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GERMANY’S FEET OF CLAY. 


By a Man from the Front. 


prophets have not been wanting in the Allied 

countries to preach the early downfall of Ger- 
many owing to failure of supplies. Most of them 
have overlooked the fact that a country which has 
shown such amazing thoroughness in her prepara- 
tions for an aggressive war is hardly likely to have 
neglected that all-important side of modern warfare. 
Armies live and have their being by supplies of food 
and clothing. It was the lack of these necessaries 
that broke the military power of the Turks in 1912-13. 
It was the lack of transport to convey them that 
led to the recent appalling defeat of the Austrian 
forces under General Potiorek at the hands of the 
Serbians. 


Food. 


Germany is well supplied with food. It is mere 
foolishness to think that Germany can be starved 
out inside two years. No doubt it is foolishness in 
which a secret War Office Commission held some 
time before the war participated, but it is none the 
less foolishness. Germany has, in addition to her 
normal food supplies, in addition also to the yield 
of the abnormally abundant harvest of 1914, vast 
Government stores of grain and food of all kinds. 
One of these is at Cologne, another at Frankfort. 
They are dotted all over the country ; they are the 
result of the accumulation of years. It must not 
be forgotten that Germany is very largely an agri- 
cultural country, and that Austria is almost entirely 
so; amd while accurate knowledge of the quantity 
of food in reserve is for obvious reasons impossible, 
it is believed that they are sufficient to make up 
for imports of food for at least three or four years, 


( prop the very start of military operations 
wn 


provided due economy is practised. That due 
economy is being practised we know; and its 
exercise is by no means a sign of the impending end, 
but, on the contrary, an additional proof of ability 
to endure for a very long period. The only way t? 
curtail Germany’s food supplies effectively is t? 
conquer and occupy the bulk of her agricultural 
provinces. That is a military, not an economic 
problem. 


Money. 

Mr. Norman Angell’s theories have largely con- 
tributed to a very common belief that money 15 
the life-blood of war, and financial authorities ©! 
no little standing are assuring us daily of the im 
pending end of Germany’s financial resources. W® 
may accept that prediction and yet find in it no hope 
for an early termination of the war. Granting it 
we conclude that Germany will go into bankruptcy: 
She cannot do so till the termination ot hostilities 
restores normal financial relations between her and 
the rest of the world. Her leaders may well argue 
that if she is to go into bankruptcy she may 45 
well do so for ten thousand millions as for one. T° 
a country which has so carefully accumulated the 
materials for hostilities, the actual war, once begu”, 
can, if need be, be carried on without money at all. 
The people will suffer, but that is their métier 1” 
time of war. Serbia and Greece waged war 0? 
Bulgaria in 1913 on absolutely empty exchequer! 
and on almost non-existent credit, yet they wo”: 
The financial ruin of Germany after the war W! 
probably be colossal, but if for other reasons she 
determines to hold out, the prospect will not haste? 
the end. 
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Ammunition. 


There are certain things, however, that are essen- 
tial to any nation at war: petrol, rubber, and metal. 
Of all these Germany had vast supplies when war 
broke out, and so far as rubber and petrol or its 
various substitutes are concerned there is no re- 
liable evidence that these supplies are insufficient. 
The evidence from the front is indeed all the other 
way. It is different with metal. Here, too, vast 
reserves were accumulated. But the expenditure 
of ammunition in this campaign has so violently 
and completely upset the calculations of the mili- 
tary experts of all the Powers, that Germany could 
not and did not accurately gauge her require- 
ments. Thousands of rounds are fired on a normal 
day along a trench front only one mile in length. 
The Germans have a line of about 320 miles in the 
west, and, with Austria, of nearly 800 miles in the 


east. That implies an average expenditure on a 
quiet day of many million rounds of small-arm 
ammunition. Given a day of sharp attacks or 


counter-attacks and you can multiply the figure 
by two or three. That has been going on, more or 
less, for five months. In addition there is, along 
both these huge fronts, a daily and nightly artillery 
duel; the expenditure of ammunition entailed here 
is incalculable. No country can continue to expend 


A consignment of 18,000 lbs. of Queensland beef arriving at the Australian camp in Egypt. 
is effected by means of electric trams, which carry a similar load for each day’s consumption. 
famous avenue of Lebbek trees, a species of thickly-foliaged mimosa. 
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these vast stores of metal if she is cut off from free 
importation of fresh supplies. Even the vast re- 
serves which Germany owed to the foresight of her 
leaders are well-nigh exhausted. Her artillery fire 
of late has not only been greatly reduced in quan- 
tity, but has noticeably deteriorated in quality. 
Only one shell out of six bursts now on an average. 
Fuses and shells picked up on the battlefield are 
made of inferior materials. The most extraordinary 
measures have been and are being taken to scrape 
together further supplies of copper, aluminium, 
zinc, and lead. In the conquered districts of France 
and Belgium houses are being systematically stripped 
of every particle of metal; pipes are being torn up 
and sent to Essen; brass portions of the soldiers’ 
accoutrements are being collected; the very dead 
are shorn of eyery scrap of metal about them, These 
are desperate measures and they indicate desperate 
straits. Without ammunition no nation, however 
brave and determined, can fight. Without metal no 
ammunition can be made. Gunners at the front openly 
say that Germany’s supply of metalis running very low. 

Here, then, are the feet of clay of the Prussian 
colossus. It behoves Britain as the guardian of the 
seas to see to it, cost what it may, that Germany 
be not allowed to import from America, Sweden, or 
elsewhere, metal wherewith she might change these 
feet of clay into feet of bronze. 


The transport 
Notice the 
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TH k, \X 7AR OF TH EF. This striking picture gives an excellent idea of the modern a of Constructing 
It will be noticed that the front and rear trenches communicate ie of nai 
TRENCH ES becomes a fortification. A study of this picture will show clearly that the capture « 
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modern — of Constructing and manning trenches. The trenches here shown are those of the Austrians near Jasionka in Galicia. 
; communicate a of narrow cuttings, and that the front trenches are furnished with covered shelters. The whole position thus 
show clearly t the Capture of carefully prepared trenches, such as are here shown, is a matter of very great difficulty. 
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The Scottish Branch of the Red Cross Society has recently presented the War Office with fifty motor 


ambulances. 


Our photograph shows representatives of the War Office, Scottish Members of Parliament, 
and others who were present when the gift was made. 


Right to left—Messrs. Harry Watt, M.P., Scott 


Dickson, M.P., W. H. Cowan, M.P., D. T. Holmes, M.P., Colonel Holden, General Russell, Sir George 
Beatson, Mr. Montagu Baird, and Mr. R. J. Smith. 


UNDER THE RED CROSS. 


How Civilians can Help. 


ITH the coming active intervention of the 

“New Army” in the field, the demand for 

voluntary detachments of civilians properly 
trained in first aid, ambulance, and nursing serv- 
ices will increase enormously. At the present 
time the resources of the regular members of the 
Royal Army Medical and Nursing Corps, assisted 
by the members of the British Red Cross Society 
and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, are strained 
almost to the uttermost, so that there is much useful 
work to be done by those who are prevented by 
age or any other cause from serving at the front. 

It has to be borne in mind that before the com- 
mencement of the war the medical service of the 
Territorial army was almost non-existent, since 
it had no establishments whatever for carrying out 
duties in connection with either stationary hos- 
pitals, ambulance trains, or other formations, such 
as entraining and rest stations, private hospitals, 
and convalescent homes. All these have had to 
be improvised during the war, and with the con- 
tinual pouring of more and more troops into the 
field the demands for the personnel to staff these 
will continue to increase. 

This service has now been placed by the War 
Office under the control of the British Red Cross 
Society, working in conjunction with the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, though for the present these 
two societies each maintain their separate organi- 


zations. It is highly probable that a complete 
fusion will ultimately take place between them, 
but no definite steps in this direction have yet been 
taken. 


Voluntary Aid Detachments. 


At the present time efforts are being made in 
almost every part of the United Kingdom to form 
what are known as voluntary aid detachments, 
available for service in their own neighbourhood 
whenever they are required. Numbers of such 
units are being brought into existence every week. 
These detachments are divided into men’s detach- 
ments and women’s detachments. In the case of 
the former a unit is composed of fifty-six members, 
made up of a commandant, a medical officer, a 
quartermaster, a pharmacist, four section leaders, 
and forty-eight bearers, each divided into four 
sections of twelve men each. A woman’s detach- 
ment is made up of twenty-five members, composed 
of a commandant, a medical officer, a lady superin- 
tendent, a quartermaster, a pharmacist, and twenty 
women. Of these the commandant may be either 
a man or a woman, and not necessarily a doctor, 
while if the commandant is a doctor the surgeon 
can be dispensed with. The quartermaster, again, 
may be either a man or a woman, while of the twenty 
rank and file, four at least should be qualified as 
cooks. 
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SCENES ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


ER songrongees reinforcements are here shown marching to the trenches near the Aisne. Inured as these men 
are to scenes of death, they look with interest at the dead bodies of Germans lying by the roadside. 


fb Geen abominable weather and the constant traffic have made the roads almost impassable. Our illustration 
shows the difficulties to be encountered when a heavy gun has to be moved into a new position. 
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The French do indeed ‘‘let slip the dogs of war,” but only in the merciful work of succouring the wounded. 
The Red Cross dogs, shown above, are extremely useful in scenting out men who have fallen on the battle- 
field. Dogs have also been trained to act as sentries. 


Each Red Cross detachment as it is formed and 
approved is registered by the Council of the British 
Red Cross Society, and is given a consecutive num- 
ber by the War Office. It then forms part of the 
technical reserve, and is annually reviewed by an 
inspecting officer, selected by the general officer in 
command of the military district, where it has its 
headquarters in precisely the same manner as any 
other military unit. The system of registering these 
voluntary aid detachments by counties has been 
adopted, since this is the method utilized by, the 
Territorial associations with which the detachments 
are required to work in conjunction. 


Qualifications and Operations. 


Neither in the case of a man’s nor a woman’s de- 
tachment is it necessary for members to be actual 
members of the Red Cross Society, but they must 
possess certain qualifications before admission. The 
men, for example, must be thoroughly trained as 
stretcher-bearers, and to some extent as male nurses, 
while it is desired whenever possible that each de- 
tachment should have among them a certain pro- 
portion of clerks, carpenters, and mechanics, whose 
technical knowledge would be of assistance in several 
directions. The principal duties of these detach- 
ments consist of carrying sick and wounded by 
stretchers, and, where necessary, in preparing means 
of transport by road or rail, converting local build- 


ings into temporary hospitals, disinfecting buildings 
that have been so used, and so forth. 

The women’s detachments are employed in form~ 
ing rest stations at various railway stations where 
the troops arrive either from the seat of war or ¢?! 
voute to the base hospitals or other destinations: 
Here meals and refreshments of various kinds are 
prepared and served to the sick and wounded during 
their journey. The women are also employed t? 
take temporary charge of improvised hospitals 
for cases that are too serious to be moved farthet: 
Therefore they receive a certain amouwnt-of trainin 
in cooking, especially in the preparation of invalid 
diet, and in various methods of making small wards 
for the reception of patients, and in such general 
nursing as may be necessary until those under the!! 
care can be transferred to a general hospital. 1" 
certain cases, too, detachments or portions of de- 
tachments are employed on hospital trains from the 
coast to the hospitals that have been prepared for the™- 


Brassarts and Badges. 


Every member of a detachment, either a man OF 
a woman, upon being called upon to serve in any 
capacity, receives from the military authorities a 
‘“brassart’”’ or armlet of white linen with the re 
cross on it, and an “ identity certificate ’’ that must 
be produced whenever demanded by any responsible 
person. The wearer of the “ brassart ”’ is protecte¢ 
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under the terms of the Geneva Convention—that is, 
in theory at least, since the enemy have violated 
So many of the laws of warfare since the war started 
that it is by no means certain how far they would 
respect this one. 

The official badge of the Red Cross Society is of 
very handsome design, and consists of a circular 
pendant of gilt and white enamel, bearing the name 
of the society on a crimson ground in gold letters. 
This is suspended from the left breast of the wearer 
by a ribbon of white silk with scarlet edges from a 
bar which bears the name of the county in which 
the pendant was earned. As a rule, it takes three 
years for the badge to be obtained, but in special 
circumstances this period is considerably curtailed 
in time of war, particularly in the case of those who 
especially distinguish themselves in some branch of 
the work of the society. Every person who passes 
a course of lectures, given by a medical man recog- 
nized under the laws of the society, when examined 
by an independent medical authority is entitled to 
receive a certificate showing the branch in which 


Germany's inhuman announcement that in her submarine blockade neutral vessels will 
with the ships of the enemy has led to such protective devices as shown above. 
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he or she has qualified, and’to sit for the more ad- 
vanced examinations that are held. Since only 
fifty per cent. of the marks are necessary to obtain 
this certificate, it is one that any person of average 
intelligence can obtain with comparative ease. 


More Workers needed. 


The subsequent duties are, as a rule, extremely 
light, but are of great public and humanitarian 
value, so that it is hoped by those in authority that 
the number of active members of the Royal Red 
Cross Society will be largely increased during the 
next few months, since the help of all qualified 
persons will become urgently necessary in one 
direction or another. Provided they can pass the 
necessary physical test, it is open to them to volun- 
teer for active service, when they receive the full 
army pay, separation allowances, etc., of their corre- 
sponding military rank. Only qualified medical men 
can, however, obtain a commission ; and this is rarely 
sought after, since the Royal Army Medical Corps 
has always openings for doctors during time of war. 


robably be sunk along 
his Dutch tramp lying 
in the Thames is painted with the name of her country in huge letters. 
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The Southend Battalion of the Volunteer National Guard was recently inspected by Brigadier-General Colomb 


at Chalkwell Park. The parade was honoured by the attendance o 


Brigade-Major Dimmer, V.C., who is 


the second figure behind General Colomb in the above photograph. 


NOTES BY 


The Noises of the Battlefield. 


“SINCE words can only feebly be made to repro- 
Gatee mechanical sounds, it is difficult to convey 
by written description what the noise in the 
trenches is like when a heavy bombardment is in 
Progress. Guns of different calibre have their own 
Peculiar ‘“‘ note,’ as much so as birds of different 
Species. Experts can tell what gun is firing by the 
Noise it makes. A far-away roar as of a quarry 
€xplosion indicates the German 17-inch howitzer. 
One sees the bright flash for some time before one 
hears the sound of the discharge; then follows the 
Scream of the ‘“‘ Jack Johnson ’’ as it hurtles through 
the air. Another German weapon has a_ hoarse 
4 Ouch, ouch,’ something like the cough one might 
€xpect from a giraffe troubled with bronchitis. 
Smaller weapons bark viciously, whilst the firing of 
Machine guns sounds like sharp rapid hammering. 
When the artillery on one’s own side joins vigorously 
M this song of the manslayers, it seems as though the 
Skies were of sheet iron and giants were beating a 
tattoo upon them with enormous hammers. The 
Noise does more than deafen—it stuns. Cordite, 
lyddite, and melinite explode with an ear-rending 
Crack that is far more trying than the “‘ boom ”’ of 
lack powder. Such weapons as the French 75 mm. 
4nd the British field guns give out a snappish, splitting 
Teport that seems to go right through one’s head. 


a 
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It is almost like getting a sharp buffet on the ear 
if one be anywhere near them. Six-inch howitzers 
and 4.7’s make the ground rock after every salvo, 
and almost daze by their noise any one standing 
ahead of them. The din of a heavy bombardment 
continued for hour after hour throws a great strain 
upon the nerves of troops. Men of highly strung 
temperament frequently collapse under it until 
they get hardened to the noise. These artillery 
duels are amongst the sorest trials men in the trenches 
have to endure, though conditions there are exact- 
ing enough at all times. Racial characteristics are 
brought into prominence by this “‘ dug-in”’ kind of 
warfare. Highland, Irish, Welsh, and Indian troops, 
hot-blooded and emotional in temperament, find it 
irksome to sit still and be shot at. Once their blood 
is up their impulse is to go for the enemy at all 
costs. Discipline, of course, restrains them, and in 
the trenches they do magnificently, even though they 
may not take kindly to the waiting game. The ideal 
trench-fighters are English line battalions—solid, 
stolid, unimaginative, unemotional men, who will go 
either forward, or backward, or stick where they 
are, according as they are ordered, doing the one 
thing just as nonchalantly as the other, being by 
nature more bulldog than deerhound. Already several 
of these regiments, previously unheard of outside the 
army, have won high praise from Sir John French 
for good work done in the trenches. 
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‘Pity the poor Teutonic League! All small offerings thankfully received.” This cartoon, taken from 4 
Warsaw paper, represents the Sultan, the Kaiser, and Franz Josef as mendicants appealing, ‘‘in forma 
pauperis,” for the assistance of neutral nations, more especially of the United States of America. 


Count Bernstorff, German Ambassador to the United 

States. His raging propaganda on behalf of the 

Fatherland has hopelessly failed to prejudice the 
non-German population against us. 


The Keys of the City of Metz. 


The keys of the gates of the city of Metz are 
safe-keeping at the offices of the Prefecture of the 
Ardennes in Paris. M. Blary, who is the possess 
of these relics, is to deliver them to the Society 9? 
Patriots of the Moselle, to be handed back by them 
to the city of Metz on the day that it is entered by 
victorious French troops. The keys were save“ 
at the time of Marshal Bazaine’s capitulation, by 
M. Dietz, M. Blary’s uncle. A fourth key was ¢? 
trusted by M. Dietz to the care of General Lapass®” 
who, it will be remembered, caused the Fren°? 
regimental flags to be destroyed by fire in spite <a 
Bazaine’s repeated orders that they should ” 
handed over to the Germans. 


in 


A Dream of the Future. 

In Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Depuis 1’Exil,” the following 
remarkable prophecy occurs :—‘‘ Then France bye? 
suddenly arouse herself. She will become formidab 7 
Is it enough? No! no! _ She will capture 
listen !—Tréves, Mainz, Cologne, Coblentz. Z 
you shall hear France cry: ‘ The clock strikes my 
hour! Germany, hear me! Am I thine enemy é 
No, I am thy sister! I have taken all from beg 
I return all to thee upon one condition—that ©, 
shall no longer be a divided people; that we sha 
be one united family, one republic. I will demols” 
my fortresses, thou thine—my vendetta is prothet 
hood, No more frontier. The Rhine, thine and a 
We shall be the same republic. We shall be — 
United States of Europe; we shall be the cop 
tinental federation; we shall be the liberty : 
Europe. And now let us clasp hands, for we ee 
rendered each a reciprocal service. Thou hast ate 
me from my emperor, I will free thee fro 
thine |’ ” 
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Boys of the naval training ship Mercury crossing the boom to man a 
cutter. More than one thousand ‘‘old boys” of the Mercury are at 
present serving in the Grand Fleet. 


Lieut. C. B. Fry, the ‘‘triple blue,” and captain of the 


Bluejackets of ‘To-morrow. English cricket team in the test matches of 1912, is 


hon. director in charge of the Mercury. 
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On the banks of the Suez Canal. 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


Forcing the Dardanelles. 

URPRISE has been frequently expressed that 
Sr determined attempt has hitherto been made 

by the Allies to force a right-of-way from the 
Mediterranean to the Black Sea. The advantages 
which would accrue to them from an ever-open sea 
road uniting the eastern with the western theatres 
of war are obvious. At present Russia is almost 
entirely isolated from her Allies in the west. With 
Archangel frozen up, the only available sea road to 
Russia is closed. Were Archangel open, matters 
would be but little improved, for only a single line 
of rails connects that remote and evil-smelling port 
with the interior. It is true that there is a feasible 
land route through Norway and Sweden, but it has 
served for little more than passenger traffic. Remains 
the Siberian Railway, which before it can be tapped 
from Britain necessitates an eight or nine weeks’ 
voyage to the east. The guns and shells which Vickers 
are sending to Russia have to make a journey of 
thousands of miles between Barrow and Poland. The 
delay and expense involved are enormous. Until 
the Dardanelles are pierced and the ordinary route 
to the Black Sea is restored, there can be no reality 
in the conception of the Allied armies in France and 
Flanders and those in Poland and Galicia as forming 
the respective wings of one great force operating 
according to a comprehensive scheme of strategy. 
At present the western and eastern armies are as 
completely severed from each other as if they were 
fighting in different hemispheres. It is impossible to 
send reinforcements from the one to the other with- 
out carrying them a distance equivalent to the cir- 
cumference of the whole earth. Further, Russian 
overseas trade is terribly hampered by the blocking 
of the Baltic and Black Seas. Millions of bushels of 
wheat are unable to find an outlet, and meanwhile 
food prices are rising and are likely to continue to 
rise. Both on strategical and economic grounds 
the speedy forcing of the Dardanelles is a matter of 
the most urgent importance. 


The Forts attacked. 


At eight o’clock on Friday morning last a British 
fleet of battleships and battle-cruisers, accompanie 
by the usual destroyer and aerial flotillas, and aide 
by a strong French squadron, began a bombard- 
ment of the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles- 
Fire was opened at long range on the forts at CaP 
Helles and Kum Kale, and hits were scored, but 
with what effect the Admiralty was unable to say: 
Towards three in. the afternoon the battleship® 
engaged the forts at closer range, and those on the 
European side were apparently silenced. In the 
morning attack the guns of the forts were outranged, 
and unable to reply; in the afternoon, at closet 
range, they seem to have been ineffective, as 1° 
ships of the Allied fleets were hit. A Turkish 60 
muniqué, coming through the very suspicious avenue 
of Amsterdam, attempts to ridicule the effect ° 
the bombardment. It tells us that 400 shots wer? 
fired, but without success. ‘‘ One soldier was wounde 
by a stone which had become dislodged.” On th® 
other hand, an Athens message speaks of two forts 
destroyed and Turkish big guns put out of action— 
a very much more probable result. It is interestin& 
to note that the Jnflexible, which figured in Admiral 
Sturdee’s victory off the Falkland Islands, w?° 
engaged in the Dardanelles bombardment. 
presume that the attacks will be resumed and press 
home. The experiences of Liége and Namur prov 
clearly that no forts can long resist the concentrate 
fire of modern big guns, The destruction of the 
Dardanelles forts and the opening of the old sea route 
to South Russia will undoubtedly exert a powerfl 
influence on the land operations of the rapidly 
approaching spring. 


Huns of the Sea. 


Germany’s latest crime against civilization 
full swing. Her piratical craft have begun ope? 
tions, and by Monday morning last we-learned that 
four peaceful merchant vessels had been torpedo 


is in 
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without warning, and several unarmed and unresist- 
ing mariners had been murderously drowned. Prob- 
ably this is by no means the full tale of the mischief 
wrought up to the moment of writing. Two of the 
four vessels attacked were Norwegian; one was 
sunk, though “‘ Norway ” was painted on her side 
in letters a yard high, and the other managed to 
make port in a crippled condition. A French prize 
of war similarly escaped the fate intended for her. 
The steamer Cambank of Cardiff, a vessel of 3,112 
tons, and a little County Down boat alone represent 
the loss, so far as we know, which the British mer- 
cantile marine sustained during the first four days of 
“ frightfulness.”” At this rate of progress, years 
must elapse before an appreciable impression is 
made upon our shipping resources. Probably the 
Cambank would have escaped had she not unwit- 
tingly played into the enemy’s hands. Off Port 
Lynas, on the coast of Anglesea, she hove to for the 
purpose of taking a Liverpool pilot on board. Before 
She had again got up full speed, a periscope was 
sighted some 200 yards away, and almost immediately 
a torpedo hit her amidships. She went down in 
twelve minutes. Four of the crew lost their lives : 
three were killed by the explosion, and one was 
drowned. Men on board the Queen Wilhelmina, 
a Sunderland boat which was but 700 yards away 
at the time of the disaster, actually saw the torpedo 
speeding through the water. She at once worked up 
to eleven knots and zigzagged into safety, though 
the submarine chased her into shallow water not far 
from Puffin Island. We have sufficient faith in our 
merchant skippers to believe that, as time goes on, 
they will be increasingly difficult to waylay, and that 
the exploit of Captain Probert of the Laertes will be 
repeated. We shall not be surprised to learn too 
that the {1,000 reward for sinking a submarine has 
been claimed by one or more of the Captain Kettles 
who sail under the red duster. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the crews of all submarines captured 
red-handed will be incontinently strung up as pirates. 
We may hear any day that Sir Edward Grey’s threat- 
ened reprisal is in force, and that no food ship will be 
allowed to reach the German coast. 


Sergeant O'Leary, V.C. 


Not alone in Germany was it supposed, prior to 
this war, that physical courage was on the wane 
in Britain. There were many in this country to 
shake the head at the decadence of our young men, 
and to prophesy that the old virtue of valour had 
departed from amongst us. Never has prophecy 
been so triumphantly falsified. During the last six 
months all former records of heroism on the battle- 
field have been cast into the shade. Scarcely a day 
passes without its ‘crowded hour of glorious strife,’ 
without the recital of some deed of supreme courage 
and self-sacrifice that has scarcely a parallel in the 
history of war. And let us remember that such 
deeds are done under risks multiplied a hundredfold 
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beyond the experiences of our forefathers. Where 
so many are so gloriously brave it is almost invidious 
to single out one for special mention, but we cannot 
refrain from mentioning the recent feat of Sergeant 
O’Leary on the La Bassée brickfields. Number 1 
company of the Irish Guards, of which he was a 
lance-corporal, was ordered to make a_ bayonet 
charge on a German trench. They had to cross 
a zone of 100 to 150 yards fiercely swept by rifle 
fire. O’Leary outstripped his comrades, and arrived 
at the end of the trench, where he dropped down 
and opened fire on a machine gun which was being 
rapidly slewed round to meet the attack. One by 
one he picked off the whole of the five men manning 
the gun, and leaving his comrades to capture the 
weapon, dashed forward to the next trench, where 
he shot three more Germans and stampeded the 
rest. He thus took the position single-handed, and 
managed to hold it until the arrival of his comrades, 
when he returned to his own lines with a brace of 
prisoners. The sergeant-major of the company 
asserts that O’Leary probably saved the lives of 
his whole company, for had the machine gun been 
able to open fire, few of them could have survived. 
We hope that Mr. T. P. O’Connor will see to it that 
there is not a hamlet in the Emerald Isle where the 
story of O’Leary’s magnificent dash is not told for 
the emulation of aspiring youth and the encourage- 
ment of recruiting. 


This Polish cartoon shows the Kaiser busily inflat- 

ing that hollow mockery, Germany, while the Allies 

are letting out the wind, and reducing the over- 
blown monster to ridiculous collapse. 
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A soldier mechanic scratches his head in bewilderment as to the first 
ya ‘Tough Problem. step to be taken in repairing a wrecked motor car. These handy fellows 
have worked miracles on. apparently hopeless jobs at the front. 
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from the battlefields; but it is possible even now to follow, at a decent interval, the 

main features of the conflict. Nelson’s History will be the s/ory of the war, and 

not a budget of war news. No romance can equal that story in vivid interest, and every 
effort will be made to give only expert views and authoritative details. ° 

The work will be published in monthly volumes (cloth bound), so there will be 

no need to pad out the narrative with irrelevant matter, and thus clog and weaken the interest. 

A large number of maps and plans will enable the reader to grasp the details of the fighting. 


| full history of the great struggle will not be written till the fog has long cleared 
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